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has sprung up with the sun. For days these
piles of little red houses, lifted, like boats on a
stormy sea, on heaving cobbles, open sewers,
sudden little hills that run up and down in the
middle of narrow thoroughfares simply for fun,
have felt the mud rise higher and higher about
their doors. But this is June, and even in Cheap-
side the country is not far away. You can smell
hay and roses as well as sewage and stale cabbage
and the offal of cows and dogs and horses. The
river, too, is close at hand; you can hear the noise
from the steam-engines in the factories of the
soap- and oil-makers, the glass-makers and the
boat-builders. Were you to stand on the roof
above Georges' nightcap, you would see the Pool,
a forest of masts, the ships at anchor, the lighters
and the barges. . . .

But Cheapside has its own noises, and soon,
its face rosy with pleasure, is waving its rattle
like the infant that it is, while the sun grows
stronger and-stronger and the churches are ring-
ing their bells.

The noise is now rocketing about Georges'
room. He hears nothing because he is well
accustomed. But soon it is ten in the morning,
and Cheapside is going to make the best of the
splendid day.

First there are the milkwomen, then the baker
ringing his bell and calling out * Hot Loaves,'
then the water-cress men (three bunches for
twopence), then the old lady (at this time there
were two old ladies, one with a beard, who made
Cheapside their headquarters every day from ten